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THE PLAYS OF BERNARD SHAW. 

Many lovers of dramatic literature, and especially those of 
a more serious turn of mind, may question the worthiness of 
giving any extended consideration to the plays and dramatic 
theories of that innovator, George Bernard Shaw. Judging 
from the numerous cartoons and sarcasms that have appeared 
from time to time in the reviews at the expense of Mr. Shaw, 
it may be safe to venture that he will never be taken seriously. 
The best and, indeed, most satisfying reason for this arises from 
the non-serious disposition of the man himself. His method 
defeats his purpose, if he really has a well-defined purpose. 

It is a fact that many students of serious literature have 
neither heard of nor read the works of Mr. Shaw. As much 
as he craves for notoriety, he is, after all, a comparative non- 
entity. This may be due to the fact that his plays are not 
important enough for purposes of study. And, further, that 
so many students neglect reading the prefaces, in which the 
real show is striking out at all sides and corners. We are not 
in the habit of reading prefaces to plays. The play itself 
is the thing, and the preface is an absolutely unnecessary ad- 
junct. From this point of view Mr. Shaw fully deserves his 
nonrecognition. 

The case with Mr. Shaw is not so very sad after all. He 
has been awarded a place in that scholarly journal, Englische 
Studien. Certainly a writer must possess some importance, 
from the German standpoint, to be so considered. In a recent 
number of this journal, Dr. Max Meyerfeld criticises at length 
and in a very conclusive manner the works of Mr. Shaw. It 
may be, perhaps, needless to add that the critic tears our 
dramatist apart and calls him a "quacksalber." Do not allow 
this to prejudice you. Our purpose in citing this review is 
merely to seek some justification for devoting a little time and 
space to a consideration of Bernard Shaw and his plays. 

It is wise to read the plays of Mr. Shaw with an open mind. 
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In the Critic for October, 1903, Mr. William Archer remarks: 
"Mr. Shaw's typewriter is the pom-pom of the literary battle- 
field. It is not a weapon of great range or caliber; but for 
making people sit up it has no equal." Mr. Shaw does cer- 
tainly stimulate you with his ideas and point of view on social 
questions and extravagances of the time. If you can overcome, 
for a brief period, your prejudice against the drama of to-day, 
and cease contrasting it too minutely with masterpieces of past 
times, genuine enjoyment awaits you in the reading of his 
plays. 

George Bernard Shaw is of Irish extraction. He was born 
in Dublin on July 26, 1856. He went to London when twenty 
years of age, and began his career by writing novels, the most 
notable among them being "Caskel Byron's Profession." 
Later he passed into his critical period, combining socialist agi- 
tation with criticism of the fine arts, using the Fabian Society 
and the Saturday Review as means for the divulgence of his 
theories. Following upon this came the Ibsen craze, which 
led to the establishment of an independent theater in London, 
for which Shaw wrote plays. His life so far has thus been 
successively spent as a political reformer, novelist, art critic, 
musical critic, dramatic critic, and, as he facetiously remarks, 
as "vestryman." His best works are "Quintessence of Ib- 
senism," 1891; "The Perfect Wagnerite," 1898; "Plays: 
Pleasant and Unpleasant," 1898 ; "Three Plays for Puritans," 
1900; "The Admirable Bashville," 1901 ; and "Mrs. Warren's 
Profession," 1902. 

Mr. Shaw has no taste for what is called popular art, no 
belief in popular morality, no belief in popular religion, no 
admiration for popular heroics. He is a socialist — intolerant 
of fashionable life — yet "neither a skeptic nor a cynic in these 
matters, but simply understanding life differently from the 
average respectable man." 

One of the dominant influences upon our present day litera- 
ture is undoubtedly the influence of sociology — "the enthusi- 
asm for social truths as an instrument of social reform." Mr. 
Shaw is laboring under this kind of influence. His creed is : 
"To life, the force behind the man, intellect is a necessity, be- 
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cause without it he blunders unto death." He complains of 
the lack of this so-called "life-force;" he has a grievance 
against the marriage law; he. discusses knowingly the natural 
antipathy between blood relations. In short, Mr. Shaw has a 
passion for reforming the world. He possesses something of 
the spirit of Shelley in this. He discusses at length the hope- 
lessness of an ideal world; but sets out bravely to institute a 
series of reforms, mainly by means of that dreadful weapon, 
satire. 

The question naturally arises, Does Mr. Shaw regard his 
dramas as important works in themselves in the art of imagi- 
native literature? or does he consider them merely as frag- 
ments in his broad and general scheme of reform? If you 
will agree that every character in the dramas is only Shaw 
himself speaking (and it would be rather hard to disagree on 
this point), then the latter question is to be answered affirma- 
tively. Mr. Shaw is a socialist: his dramas are a pleasant 
means to the attainment of the end in view. 

Mr. Shaw's theories are to be sought especially in the pref- 
aces to his plays. In the first place it is very wise to make 
excuses for doing anything, unless you are already understood. 
Mr. Shaw tells us that "the reason most dramatists do not 
publish their plays with prefaces is that they cannot write 
them. I write prefaces as Dryden did, and treatises as Wag- 
ner did, because I can." 1 

In these prefaces Mr. Shaw discusses various questions 
apropos of the modern drama : of the sophisticated tastes of 
the masses of playgoers, of the censorship, and of the themes 
of his plays. Whether the prefaces are really necessary or 
not for a clearer understanding of the plays is hardly a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration. And still Mr. Shaw considers 
the preface a main feature of his books. He remarks in the 
preface to "Three Plays for Puritans" (p. xxii) : "I would 
give half a dozen of Shakespeare's plays for one of the pref- 
aces he ought to have written." 

We have, however, much to be thankful for in these pref- 
aces. They do away with the probable founding of a Shaw 
1 Preface to "Three Plays for Puritans," xxii. 
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Society. Dr. Meyerfeld considers them indeed superfluous, 
and adds that Robert Browning had certainly more reason for 
explaining his enigmatic poems. To diverge a moment, it is 
amusing to quote in German what Browning is said to have 
answered a querist, apropos of one of his poems : "Als ich das 
Gedicht schrieb, wussten nur zwei Leute, was es bedeuten 
sollte, Gott und Robert Browning. Jetzt weiss Gott allein." 

Apart from the essay character of the prefaces upon the drama 
in general two features of Mr. Shaw's plays are explained. 
The first, and less important, is a matter of typography. Mr. 
Shaw never uses italics for emphasis; he resorts instead to 
spacing the letters of a word ; he uses a succession of exclama- 
tion and question marks to emphasize a line. Examples of 
three question marks are easily found, indicating what must 
have been a strain on the actor. Mr. Shaw also endeavored 
in some of his earlier work to do away with the use of the 
apostrophe and the hyphen. So, instead of writing "don't," 
"won't," "he'll" with the apostrophe, he simply left it out 
and joined the letters. The folly of this innovation became 
apparent at once when he omitted the apostrophe in "he'll," 
for instance. 

Of greater importance is Mr. Shaw's justification for his 
use of elaborate and literary stage directions. They are mostly 
too long to quote entire, but note this one : "Roebuck Rams- 
den is in his study opening the morning's letters. The study, 
handsomely and solidly furnished, proclaims the man of 
means. Not a speck of dust is visible ; it is clear that there are 
at least two housemaids and a parlormaid downstairs, and a 
housekeeper upstairs, who does not let them spare elbow grease. 
Even the top of Roebuck's head is polished; on a sunshiny 
day he could heliograph his orders to distant camps by merely 
nodding. In no other respects, however, does he suggest the 
military man." 

Here is the justification for these prefaces ("Plays: Pleas- 
ant and Unpleasant." Vol. I., Preface, p. xxvi) : "Any one 
reading the mere dialogue of an Elizabethan play understands 
all but half a dozen unimportant lines of it without difficulty, 
whilst many modern plays, highly successful on the stage, 
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are not merely unreadable but positively unintelligible without 
the stage business. . . . It is not a whit less impossible to 
make a modern, practical stage play intelligible to a reader by 
dialogue alone than to make a pantomime intelligible without 
it." 

For unimaginative persons such stage directions would 
be very welcome. But they are after all not stage directions ; 
only Bernard Shaw's play of the imagination and his com- 
ments upon the scene before the play proper begins — and so 
something novel. It is of interest to note Mr. William Butler 
Yeats's ideas, in this connection, on the modern drama. He 
believes in few gestures, little stage business, and hardly any 
scenery. 

In considering more closely the dramatic work of Mr. 
Shaw, one forbears to tear him apart since he affords so much 
enjoyment. In such a consideration, however, the usual prin- 
ciples of dramatic criticism must be applied. Mr. Shaw some- 
where says that the drama is but a play of ideas. It would 
be interesting to know whether Mr. Shaw held this view be- 
fore he wrote his dramas or afterwards, and then offered it 
in the nature of a defense. He creates no flesh and blood char- 
acters. There is just the skeleton brain which he fills with 
ideas. And to get in an extra idea he will sacrifice consistency 
of tone. His characters are all one. In all of his plays the 
development of the plot, the situations, and the scenes are of 
main interest — not the characters as such. 

In this probably lies the keynote of Mr. Shaw's disposi- 
tion. He is an idealist. He has not the cunning eye to see 
people as they really are. If you take the trouble to examine 
"Candida," one of the "Pleasant Plays," you will find that 
the only excuse for the existence of the play is the unnatural 
weakness and unmanliness of Morell, the husband of Candida. 
The plot is concerned with the two lovers of Candida, one her 
husband, and the other, a weak-minded, silly, mysterious boy 
of eighteen years, who called himself a poet. The boy has a 
fancy that he loves Candida, and Morell knows he loves his 
wife, and feels confident that she loves him, yet he allows the 
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boy to carry on in a very silly manner. This is certainly an 
impossible play — the flight of an uncontrolled imagination. 
Apropos of just this characteristic, it is interesting to discover 
the disposition of Mr. Shaw in the following circumstance: 

"Upon the conclusion of the first performance of 'Arms 
and the Man' (at the Avenue Theater), Mr. Shaw was called 
before the curtain by an audience of enraptured dilettanti. At 
the very moment of the author's appearance a lone man in the 
gallery gave utterance to a loud and inimical 'Boo!' Mr. 
Shaw nonchalantly raised his head, 

'And with a look made of all sweet accord' 

remarked: T rather agree with you, my friend.' It was an 
admirable instance of his impassive coolness under fire, his 
instantaneity of retort, and his aptitude for saying what he 
does not mean." {Academy, February 9, 1901.) His failing, 
the same article intimates, is "the uncontrolled use of great 
power." 

No one will hesitate to give Mr. Shaw the credit due him. 
He has a keen intellect, he is an admirable satirist, he is one 
of those gifted observers who can see through almost any- 
thing. But his satire has the effect of destroying his dramas 
to a degree, because they become but the medium for it, and 
are not true representations of life. Mr. Shaw possesses, too, 
a fund of wit and humor. His dialogue is a continual feast. 
But since he dominates his characters, it little pays him to 
exercise his unbounded wit, for as Dr. Meyerfeld ingeniously 
observes, "He too often laughs at himself." Finally, these 
dramas display the art of effective construction. There is no 
division of the acts into set scenes, but the scenes neverthe- 
less suggest and blend into each other with nicety. 

Ernest Godfrey Hoffsten. 

St. Louis. 



